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The  Cover 

This  curious  ewe  seems  to  be 
asking,  "What  are  you 
doing  in  bighorn  country?" 
Photo  by  N.  M.  Simmons 
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News  Highlight 


Warning    on    Resources    Sounded 

Mankind  will  be  in  trouble  and  "the  industrial  civil- 
ization we  now  enjoy  will  begin  to  crumble  within 
a  few  decades  if  our  ability  to  find  and  efficiently 
utilize  key  natural  resources  does  not  accelerate — and 
rapidly,"  warned  Dr.  William  T.  Pecora,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Dr.  Pecora  emphasized  the  direct  relationship  of  the 
well  being  of  any  nation  and  the  use  it  makes  of  its 
available  mineral  resources.  "New  space  age  techniques 
such  as  remote  sensor  equipped  aircraft  and  spacecraft, 
when  applied  with  standard  mapping  and  photogram- 
metric  techniques,  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  searches  for  vital  resources,"  the  USGS  Director 
said. 


New    Land    Management    Film 

A  new  color  documentary  motion  picture,  "The  Last 
Frontier,"  has  been  released  for  general  audiences. 
The  28-minute  film  tells  the  story  of  some  458  million 
acres  of  public  lands  managed  by  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Grand    Canyon    Park    Expansion 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  asked  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  revise  the  boundary  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz.,  increasing  the 
size  from  673,575  to  741,215  acres. 

Endangered   Wildlife   Species   Listed 

Seventy-eight  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  in 
the  United  States  have  been  listed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  as  being  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  tabulation  is  the  first  to  be  made  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 


Increment  boring  brings  forth  a  small 
cross-section  of  wood  from  which  a  forester 
determines  timber  volume  and  wood  quality. 
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Max  von  Sydow  as  Jesus,  David  McCallum  as  Judas,  John  Consi- 
dine  as  John,  David  Brinckerhoff  as  Andrew,  Gary  Raymond  as 


Peter  and  Michael  Anderson,  Jr.  as  little  James  on  their  way  t 
visit  with  Lazarus  in  United  Artists'  "The  Greatest  Story  E' 
Told." 


Public  lands   around 

Kanabf  Utah,  provide  western 

flavor  for  many 

of  today's   movies 


By  DARWIN  NELSON 

BLM  Realty  Specialist,  Kanab,  Utah 


LITTLE  HOLLYWOOD,  they  call  it— Kanab,  Utah, 
J  population  about  1,700 — for  here  amid  colorful 
scenery  and  unspoiled  vastness  movie  makers  find  just 
the  brand  of  western  flavor  needed  for  many  of  their 
productions. 

In  recent  years,  scenes  for  several  major  movies 
have  been  filmed  in  the  Kanab  area,  among  them  "Duel 
at  Diablo,"  "Greatest  Story  Ever  Told,"  "Sergeants 
Three"  and  "Westward  the  Women."  Last  summer 
several  scenes  for  "The  Long  Ride  Home"  were  made 
on  public  domain  near  the  Paria  River,  and  for  several 
weeks  Kanab  was  "home"  for  such  stars  as  Glen  Ford, 
George  Hamilton,  Max  Baer,  Jr.,  Inger  Stevens  and 
Paul  Peterson.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  Glen  Ford  had 
been  on  location  in  Kanab ;  25  years  ago  he  spent  some 
time  off  the  set  participating  in  a  local  rodeo. 

Television  often  has  used  southern  Utah  scenery. 
Sometimes  the  filming  is  only  for  short  commercials. 
But  much  of  the  Daniel  Boone  series  was  shot  near 
Kanab,  and  last  summer  the  area  was  locale  for  con- 
siderable filming  for  the  "Death  Valley  Days"  series 


■.r  .■■:. 


Above:  Actress  Inger 
Stevens,  as  an  Army 
nurse,  comforts  wounded 
soldier  in  the  Columbia 
Picture  release,  "The 
Long  Ride  Home," 
which  also  starred  Glen 
Ford  and  George  Hamilton 
(wearing  Confederate 
uniform). 


Right:  Dennis  Weaver 

Bibi  Anderson  in  "Duel 

at  Diablo,"  United 

Artists  production. 
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Land   Use   Permit   Required 

When  a  film  crew  moves  onto  BLM-administered 
land,  the  company  takes  out  a  special  land  use  permit 
with  the  BLM  district  office  having  jurisdiction.  Rentals 
are  based  on  comparable  rentals  of  private  lands  and 
usually  range  from  $25  to  $50  per  day  of  filming.  Any 
special  requirements  (such  as  blasting  as  done  in 
scenes  for  "Duel  at  Diablo")  must  be  specially  author- 
ized. In  addition,  the  film  company  signs  an  agreement 
to  restore  the  area  to  its  previous  condition  and  posts 
a  bond  for  cleanup  and  restoration. 

The  area  involved  in  a  movie  set  usually  is  rather 
small — only  an  acre  or  two.  The  movie  company  may 
set  up  elaborate  equipment  to  shoot  certain  scenes,  then 
move  to  another  site  many  miles  away.  Often  the 
camera  angle  must  be  planned  carefully  to  keep  in- 
congruous landmarks  out  of  the  picture.  Often  a  scene 
in  a  trackless  wilderness  is  filmed  just  a  few  yards 
from  a  paved  road  simply  by  training  cameras  to 
liminate  any  view  of  the  road. 


Many  Details   Involved 

So,  shooting  a  movie  scene  isn't  as  casual  as  you 
might  think.  First  of  all,  the  site  must  be  carefully 
selected.  Then  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  BLM 
special  land  use  permit.  Movie  and  television  companies 
work  through  local  agents  to  arrange  dates,  location 
and  rentals.  Sometimes  extensive  preparations  must  be 
made  to  ready  the  selected  site  for  specific  needs  of 
the  scene — maybe  artificial  rocks  need  to  be  put  in 
place,  or  real  ones  rearranged,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
grandeur  of  the  location.  Also,  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  the  crew  and  cast. 

And  after  a  few  days  of  filming,  the  company  moves 
on,  except  for  a  crew  that  stays  behind  to  restore  the 
area  to  its  original  appearance,  if  there  has  been  any 
disturbance. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  movie  showing  the  "Wild 
West"  or  some  other  scenic  area,  there's  a  good  chance 
that  at  least  a  few  of  the  scenes  were  filmed  in  southern 
Utah,  on  public  land  administered  by  the  BLM  Kanab 
District. 
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Animals  adapt  to 
torrid  habitat  in 
southwestern  Arizona 


BIGHORN 
BAILIWICK 


BIGHORN  SHEEP  in  Arizona?  Sidewinders,  yes; 
scorpions,  Gila  monsters,  long-eared  jackrabbits, 
and  such,  but  bighorns — well,  hardly!  How  would 
these  lovers  of  snow-clad  heights  above  timberline  fare 
in  a  parched,  sun-baked  desert? 

Once  again,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Bighorns 
do  live  in  Arizona. 

Not  only  do  they  live  in  Arizona,  but  in  the  hottest, 
driest  part  of  that  hottest  and  driest  of  all  States. 

The  desert  bighorns  live  in  many  of  the  barren 
mountain  ranges  from  the  Phoenix  area  north  and  west 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  southern  Utah  on  into  south- 
ern Nevada  and  the  Death  Valley  country,  south  into 
the  "Forgotten  Peninsula"  of  Lower  California,  and 
down  into  Sonora  within  sight  of  the  blue  Gulf  of 
California — all  hot  desert  land.  They  are  rare  animals 
and  not  readily  seen.  The  nature  of  their  homeland  is 
such  that  they  may  always  be  scarce.  But  with  protec- 
tion in  recent  years  they  now  at  least  are  holding  their 
own. 

A  look  at  the  map  of  Arizona  will  reveal,  down  in 
its  southwestern  corner,  in  a  triangle  having  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  the  Mexican  border  for  two  of  its 
sides,  a  couple  of  mountainous  tracts  labeled  the  KoflFa 
Game   Range   and   the   Cabeza   Prieta   Game   Range. 


By  GALE  MONSON 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


These  ranges  were  set  aside  back  in  1939  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  desert  bighorns.  Consisting  of  660,000 
acres  and  860,000  acres  respectively — an  area  larger 
than  Delaware — they  are  managed  primarily  for  these 
splendid  animals  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  an^ 
Wildlife  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Ma 
agemeht  and  Arizona's  Game  and  Fish  Department. 

Strictly  Arid   Land 

In  all  this  vast  acreage  there  is  not  one  cotton- 
wood  or  pine,  not  even  a  juniper  or  pinon.  It  is  strictly 
arid  country  with  Mexican  desert  plants — palo  verdes, 
ironwoods,  catclaws,  ocotillos,  and  many  kinds  of 
cactus,  including  the  king  of  them  all,  the  saguaro  or 
giant  cactus. 

Traveling  this  country  in  summer  you'd  best  have 
ample  water  with  you  or  know  where  the  water  holes 
are;  man  will  last  less  than  a  day  without  drinking. 
Along  the  border,  such  waters  are  called  "tanks,"  after 
the  Mexican  tangue.  Mexicans  also  refer  to  them  as 
tinajas. 

Where  are  the  water  holes?  There  aren't  many — 
less  than  one  to  a  township.  And  in  hot  midsummer, 
many  of  these  dry  up,  leaving  only  a  handful— just 
enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  about  500  desert  big- 
horns living  in  the  low,  extremely  rugged  mountain 
chains  that  transverse  the  two  game  ranges. 

Desert  bighorns  can  go  for  days  without  water, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  must  drink.  Old-time  prospec 


and 
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tors  and  meat-hunters  took  advantage  of  this  necessity 
and  lay  in  wait  for  the  animals  at  water  holes.  This 
ctice  wiped  out  the  bighorns  over  large  segments 
he  desert ;  by  the  time  the  game  ranges  were  estab- 
Tshed  wild  sheep  numbers  had  dipped  to  a  perilous 
point. 

One  of  the  first  things  biologists  and  land  managers 
did  on  the  game  ranges  was  to  start  expanding  water 
supplies  for  bighorns.  Dams  were  built  to  collect  in- 
frequent rain  runoff — structures  like  Four  Peaks  Dam 
in  the  Kolfa  Mountains,  big  enough  that  it  seldom  goes 
dry.  The  best  devices  for  bighorn  water,  however,  were 
artificial  water  holes,  also  known  as  tanks. 

Blasts   Create  Tanks 

To  build  such  a  tank,  a  site  is  selected  where  un- 
lissured  rock  is  found  on  a  north-facing  slope  at  the 
bottom  of  a  canyon  where  the  sun  never  strikes.  A 
hole  large  enough  to  hold  15,000  gallons  or  more 
of  water  is  dynamited  out  of  solid  rock.  If  the  hole  is 
located  properly,  the  rare  rain  runoff  will  fill  it.  Presto! 
The  bighorn  has  a  drinking  place  that  never  goes  dry. 

Water  so  provided  has  increased  not  only  bighorn, 
but  other  desert  dwellers  like  the  white-winged  dove 
and  mule  deer. 

Sharing  the  Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range  with  the 

horn  is  one  of  the  country's  truly  endangered  wild- 
species,  the  Sonoran  antelope,  once  common  almost 

roughout  southwestern  Arizona  and  adjacent  Mexico. 
After  decades  of  ruthless  hunting  and  competition  for 
feed  from  abandoned  horses  and  burros,  its  numbers 


have  shrunk  to  less  than  40  in  the  United  States.  How 
it  fares  in  Mexico  we  do  not  know.  International  action 
is  necessary  soon  to  save  this  beautiful  animal. 

In  visiting  the  inhospitable  land  where  bighorns  make 
their  home,  you  will  see  signs  of  them  more  often  than 
you  will  the  sheep  themselves.  Their  tracks  and  drop- 
pings are  found  on  mountainside  trails,  in  wide  sandy 
washes  at  the  mountain's  feet,  even  sometimes  in  the 
valleys  between  mountain  ranges.  You  may  notice 
where  they  have  nibbled  on  brittlebush  buds,  or 
reached  up  into  catclaw  or  palo  verde  for  desert  mistle- 
toe, or  bitten  a  piece  from  a  juicy  saguaro.  Chances  are 
that  one  is  watching  you,  but  so  perfectly  does  he  blend 
with  his  surroundings  he  remains  invisible  and  slips 
oflf  over  a  ridge  or  around  a  spur  of  the  mountain  long 
before  you  are  near.  But  sometime  you  may  be  fortunate 
and  come  upon  one  or  a  group  unexpectedly,  resting 
under  a  cliff  or  beneath  shrubs  in  a  canyon. 

Once  you  have  seen  one  of  these  magnificent  animals 
dashing  with  reckless  speed  across  a  mountain  slope, 
or  silhouetted  on  some  high  crag  against  the  illimitable 
desert  sky,  you  will  have  a  new  regard  for  this  dry 
and  spacious  land.  For  the  desert  mountains  that  had 
seemed  so  lifeless  will  no  longer  be  mere  piles  of  rocks 
in  the  pitiless  sun's  glare.  Then  they  will  become  places 
of  mystery  and  wonder,  where  the  possibility  of  seeing 
one  of  these  desert  monarchs  is  an  unforgettable  ex- 
pectancy. And  you  will  know  that  every  effort,  every 
dollar  spent  in  keeping  the  desert  bighorn  secure  and 
thrifty  in  his  desolate,  beautiful  fastness  is  well  worth 
the  cost. 
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FOR  THAT  HIKING  HOTFOOT,  there's  a  trail  in 
southwestern  Colorado's  high  country  that  will 
toughen  your  tendons  while  charming  you  with  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  exhilarating  scenery 
anywhere. 

It's  an  all-day  roundtrip,  if  you  want  to  try  it.  If 
you're  rugged  but  easily  soothed  by  scenery  and  soli- 
tude, the  trail  to  Cooper  Lake  is  for  you. 

It  isn't  a  path  for  city-smogged  lungs  and  softened 
muscles.  Rough  and  steep  in  places,  its  altitude  makes 
frequent  pauses  a  welcome  respite,  but  the  scenic 
rewards  are  well  worth  the  effort. 


The  trail  to  Cooper  Lake  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  Lake  Fork  Recreation  Area,  Hinsdale 
County  near  Lake  City,  is  magnificent  country  y^ 
can  reach  in  5  or  6  hours'  driving  time  from  the  po 
lation  centers  of  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo 
Relatively  few  people  know  of  this  trail  and  fewer  use 
it.  It's  just  for  summer  use,  in  late  July  through  August, 
and  for  a  few  days  into  September. 

Trailhead  can  be  reached  by  a  county  road  which 
follows  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River  southwest 
from  Lake  City.  The  route  skirts  Lake  San  Cristobal, 
largest  natural  body  of  water  in  Colorado.  Nearby  is 


Here^s  a  path  to 

cool  that  hiking  hotfoot; 

few  people  know  about  it, 

fewer  use  it. 


TRAIL 

TO 

COOPER 

LAKE 


Cooper  Lake,  elevation  12,750  feet. 

Cooper  Creek  flows  southwesterly  through  this  valley  to 
join  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River.  In  background  at 
right  is  Handles  Peak,  elevation  14,048  feet. 
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Slumgullion     Earthflow,     natural     phenomenon     that 
eated  the  lake  hundreds  of  years  ago. 


Around   the  Mountain 


asui 
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The  road  stays  with  the  valley  until  it  reaches  the 
abandoned  townsite  of  Sherman,  then  climbs  steadily 
and  narrows.  In  places  it  clings  to  the  mountainside 
with  only  a  car's  width  between  the  precipitous  slope 
to  the  right  and  a  seeming  abyss  which  drops  to  the 
dark  forest  and  rushing  mountain  stream  in  the  narrow 
valley  below. 

Then  the  road  and  valley  widen  and  the  grade  levels 
somewhat  as  it  approaches  Burrows  Park,  an  open  high 
mountain  valley  and  site  of  the  long  abandoned  mining 
camps  of  Burrows  Park  and  White  Cross. 

The  trail  begins  here,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Park, 
18  miles  from  Lake  City.  The  elevation  is  10,600  feet. 
The  trail  is  as  old  as  these  mining  camps,  dating  from 
the  1870's,  soon  after  the  Brunot  Treaty  with  the  Ute 
Indians  allowed  the  first  white  man  to  enter  the  area 
in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 

Aspen  trees  at  the  park's  fringe  rustle  their  leaves 
incessantly  in  whispering  protest  before  giving  way 
to  dark,  quiet  stands  of  spruce  and  fir  interrupted  by 
narrow  open  parks  at  intervals  along  the  rapidly 
ascending  trail.  Here  the  hiker  pauses  to  travel  by 
in  a  sweep  up  the  steep,  grass-covered  mountain- 

'e.   The  rising  sun   tinges  the  tip   of  an   unnamed 

ountain  to  expose  subdued  tones  of  red,  orange,  and 
gray  metallic  stains  that  will  glow  brighter  and  brighter 
until  afternoon  storm  clouds  dull  the  scene.  Cooper 
Creek,  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  is  a  constant  com- 
panion of  this  trail — now  near,  now  wandering  some 
distance  away. 

Half  an  hour  further  along  the  trail,  the  hiker  crosses 
the  creek  and  is  greeted  by  a  wider  more  impressive 
vista  of  the  mountains  flanking  the  stream.  A  quick 
reference  to  a  topographic  map  reveals  that  these 
towering  peaks  are  not  named.  They're  just  more 
mountains  in  this  vast  display  of  geology  which  cul- 
minates in  a  series  of  rugged  peaks  towering  above 
14,000  feet. 

Log   House   Landmark 

Ahead  looms  a  large  log  structure,  partially  collapsed 
and  forgotten.  Across  the  creek  is  indication  that  min- 
ers were  here  long  ago;  for  over  there,  scattered  about, 
are  piles  of  dross  from  long  abandoned  mine  shafts  and 
tunnels.  Up  the  hillside,  behind  the  structure,  a  mule 
deer  with  horns  in  velvet  is  surprised  by  such  an  early 
rning  visitor.  He  moves  quickly  to  cover. 


The  trail  descends  briefly  to  cross  the  creek.  Here 
it  divides;  to  the  right  to  follow  easterly  along  the 
valley  bottom;  to  the  left  to  swing  into  a  moderate 
climb  through  lush  mountain  grass.  The  path  to  the 
left  grows  steeper  and  fainter,  but  the  map  shows  a 
tantalizing  goal — Cooper  Lake,  which  surely  must  be 
worth  the  next  half-mile.  The  trail  now  seems  almost 
straight  up,  requiring  about  equal  time  for  resting  and 
climbing.  Finally,  the  slope  moderates  and  there,  just 
a  hundred  yards  away,  is  the  lake,  lying  deep  turquoise 
and  mirror-smooth  in  a  great  glacial  cirque  at  12,750 
feet — 2,000  feet  higher  and  4  miles  away  from  trailhead. 

Steep  slopes  drop  sharply  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
mid-July  snowdrifts  linger  to  assure  an  unfailing  wa- 
ter supply.  Massive  snow  crests  from  last  winter's 
storms  ring  the  jagged  edge  of  the  cirque. 

View  Is  Spectacular 

A  short  but  steep  climb  from  the  lake  leads  to  a 
saddle  along  the  ridge  that  divides  the  drainages  of  the 
Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  Henson  Creek. 
Here  the  view  is  spectacular ;  the  whole  of  Cooper  Lake 
and  its  rugged  setting  spreads  out.  Massive  mountains 
rear  their  peaks  skyward.  To  the  north,  across  Henson 
Creek,  Uncompahgre  Peak  looms  to  14,301  feet,  and 
Wetterhorn  to  14,017;  to  the  south  Sunshine  Peak 
reaches  14,018.  In  between  range  smaller  mountains  of 
13,000  feet  or  more. 

Darkening  clouds  bring  a  brief  squall  of  wind  and 
sleet,  then  blue  sky,  followed  quickly  by  more  ominous 
clouds  that  urge  an  early  departure.  You  can  stop  at  the 
lake  to  watch  trout  feed  leisurely  along  the  rocky  edge 
that  drops  sharply  to  deep,  cold  water. 

Fortunately,  the  return  is  all  downhill.  You  pause 
to  risk  being  drenched  by  rain  and  take  in  the  beauty 
and  vastness  of  the  mountain  scene  behind.  Then  you 
walk  through  countless  wildflowers — monkshood,  tall 
larkspur,  rydbergia,  sky  pilot,  alpine  wallflower,  alpine 
avens,  chiming  bells,  American  bistort,  king's  crown, 
columbine,  moss  campion,  alpine  sandwort,  and  many 
others. 

Halfway  up  a  mountainside  in  a  grassy  drainage- 
way  (and  in  winter  probably  a  snowslide  area),  bor- 
dered by  spruce  and  fir,  appears  a  lone  elk.  A  closer 
look  reveals  two  cow  elk  and  two  calves.  Everything  is 
favorable  for  a  closer  approach  and  a  picture — every- 
thing except  the  sun,  which  promptly  goes  behind  a  big 
cloud. 

Compared  to  going  up,  the  descent  of  the  remaining 
two  miles  of  trail  is  a  leisurely  jaunt  and  the  ending 
of  a  full  day. 

Elapsed  time  since  breakfast,  9  hours. 


Sliotg'uii 
Joe 


Land  Office  manager 

of  46  years  ago  recalls 

era  of   ''crooked  sodbusters'' 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  HARDING  needed  a  genuine 
frontiersman  to  run  the  U.S.  Land  Office  in 
Lewistown,  Mont.,  he  picked  Colonel  Joe  Montgomery, 
pioneer  extraordinary.  That  was  46  years  ago,  but  Joe, 
now  93,  still  remembers  it  well. 

"That  was  back  in  the  days  when  thousands  of  sod- 
busters  were  all  filing  for  homesteads,"  Joe  recalled. 
"And  there  was  gold  strikes,  oil  booms,  land  sharks, 
claim  jumpers,  and  hijackers  to  contend  with,"  he 
added. 

On  a  slim  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  and  with  the  help 
of  14  clerks  and  assistants,  Joe  did  a  "land  office  busi- 
ness" from  1921  to  1925.  The  office  was  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Bank-Electric  Building  on  Fifth  and  Main 
streets. 

To  protect  the  valuable  public  land  records,  he 
stored  them  in  a  6  x  10-foot  built-in  vault  with  a  big 
steel  door.  The  vault  is  still  there,  with  the  words  "U.S. 
LAND  OFFICE"  lettered  in  gold  on  the  door.  But  it 
is  empty  now.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
was  formed  by  the  merger  of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  the  Grazing  Service  in  1946,  is  no  longer  plagued 
by  thieves  trying  to  steal  the  records. 

"Them  damn  thieves  would  sneak  plat  sheets  right 
out  of  the  files  in  the  public  room,"  Joe  said.  "Once 
I  tried  to  hire  a  man  with  a  shotgun  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  crooks,  but  Washington  didn't  go  for  the  idea.  I 
used  to  ride  shotgun  on  my  stagecoaches  out  of  Kendall 
when  we  were  shippin'  gold.  I  figured  if  it  worked 
there  it  ought  to  work  just  as  good  at  the  information 
counter." 

By  ELMER  W.  SHAW 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Billings,  Montana 
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When  the  Government  closed  down  the  Lewistown 
Land  Office  in  1925,  Joe  had  to  auction  off  all  the  file; 
desks,  and  equipment.  The  last  item  to  go  on  the  auct 
block  was  the  big  heavy  safe.  The  opening  bid  w 
only  $1.25. 

"Sold!"  Joe  cried,  and  banged  his  gavel.  The  bidder 
didn't  realize  the  safe  was  too  big  to  take  out  of  the 
building. 

Shotgun  Joe  has  spent  most  of  his  colorful  life  right 
in  Lewistown.  He  still  lives  in  the  Stapleton  Apart- 
ments, about  two  blocks  from  the  Bank-Electric 
Building. 

Every  few  days  he  makes  his  rounds  down  Main 
Street.  Walking  slowly  with  the  use  of  a  stout  cane, 
he  often  stops  in  to  see  Roberta  Donovan,  editor  for 
the  Lewiston  Daily  News. 


le^^^ 


Col.  Joe  Montgomery,  93,  of  Lewiston,  Mont.,  stands  in 

the  door  of  the  big  vault  in  the  Bank-Electric  Building  where  he 

carried  on  a  "land  office  business"  46  years  ago. 

Occasionally,  he  drops  in  on  Garth  Colton,  BLM 
district  manager,  to  check  on  land  maps  or  to  discuss 
some  new  idea  on  how  to  make  Montana  just  a  little 
bit  better.  Last  July  he  organized  and  conducted  the 
first  tour  of  the  ghost  town  mining  camps  in  the  nearby 
Judith  Mountains.  He's  thinking  now  of  making  the 
tour  an  annual  event. 

Colorful  Joe  Montgomery  is  a  versatile  man.  In  his 
93  years  he  has  been  a  mountain  man,  squaw  man, 
gambler,  saloon  keeper  in  gold  mining  camps,  stage- 
coach operator,  politician,  historian,  Spanish-American 
war  veteran,  camp  cook,  yarn  spinner,  ghost  town 
guide,  and  friend  to  just  about  everyone  who  has  known 
him. 

But  that's  another  story,  Joe  says — or  maybe  a  book 
or  two. 


OREGON   TRAIL 


WESTPORT 


South  Pass  provided  major  link  in  historic  trail 


GATEWAY 

to  OREGON 
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ROBERT  STUART  and  five  other  men  set  out  from 
Fort  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  with  dispatches  for  John  Jacob  Astor  in  New 
York. 

The  dispatches  told  of  the  establishment  of  a  fur 
ding  colony.  It  took  the  party  10  months — from 
e  29,  1812,  to  April  30,  1813— to  travel  the  2,000 

iles  from  the  West  Coast  to  St.  Louis.  During  the 
course  of  the  trip,  they  discovered  South  Pass  in  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  of  Wyoming.  It  became  the 
gateway  through  which  westward  migration  moved  on 
wheels  to  establish  the  Oregon  Trail,  route  to  fertile 
green  valleys  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 

The  first  great  tide  of  settlers  reached  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  of  western  Oregon  in  1843.  It  wasn't  until 
19  years  later,  in  September  1862,  that  immigrants  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa  settled  in  the  fertile  Powder  River 
Valley  in  northeastern  Oregon.  The  first  settlement 
there  was  called  Wingville,  and  it  still  exists. 

One  of  the  early  settlers  was  Ezra  Meeker.  He  traveled 
the  Oregon  Trail  in  1852.  A  half-century  later  he  again 
followed  the  same  route  with  an  ox  team  and  covered 
wagon  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 
He  found  that  some  of  the  ruts  cut  by  countless  wagon 
wheels  were  still  visible. 

Early  Steps   Retraced 

Meeker   retraced   his   own   steps   and   the   steps   of 
thousands  of  other  settlers  and  placed  stone  markers 
at  major  towns  along  the  route.  Funds  to  purchase, 
rave,   and   erect   these   monuments   were   solicited 


from  residents.  Eight  hundred  school  children  contrib- 
uted $60  for  a  plaque  on  a  monument  which  stands 
beside  the  Powder  River  in  City  Park  in  Baker,  Oreg. 
The  Oregon  Trail  entered  Oregon  from  the  site  of 
Old  Fort  Boise  on  the  Snake  River.  Wagon  trains 
turned  westward  from  the  northerly  flowing  Snake 
River  at  Farewell  Bend,  now  a  state  park.  It  went  over 
the  rugged  Blue  Mountains  between  LaGrande  and 
Pendleton  and  on  to  the  Columbia  River.  At  Rowena 
Bluffs  the  Columbia  River  goes  into  a  narrow  gorge 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  immigrants  at 
that  point  had  the  choice  of  either  paying  passage  on 
riverboats  through  the  chasm  or  to  take  their  wagons 
over  the  Cascade  Range  on  the  Barlow  toll  road  south 
of  Mount  Hood.  The  end  of  the  trail  by  either  route 
was  at  Oregon  City,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
River. 

Highway  Parallels   River 

Rowena  Bluffs  didn't  stop  the  highway  engineers, 
though.  Today  Interstate  SON  parallels  the  river 
through  the  scenic  Columbia  Gorge.  To  travel  from 
Farewell  Bend  on  the  Snake  River  westward  across 
Oregon  to  the  Williamette  River  takes  about  6  hours 
by  car.  Interstate  SON  is  nearly  completed  and  an 
automobile  spans  the  distance  on  smooth  highways 
without  interruption.  Contrast  that  6-hour  trip  with 
the  6- week  journey  required  by  covered  wagon  pioneers 
a  century  ago! 

And  the  wagon  wheels  wouldn't  have  rolled  then  if 
Robert  Stuart  hadn't  discovered  South  Pass. 


By  ROBERT  F.  CIESIEL, 

BLM  Mining  Engineer,  Baker,  Oregon 
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Room  to  Roam 


The  487-inillion-acre  public  domain  is  known  for  its 
"room  to  roam,"  but  it's  also  known  for  its  almost  unlim- 
ited recreational  opportunities.  As  administrator  of  these 
lands,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  moving  ahead  on 
programs  that  will  bring  outdoor  fun  to  increasing  millions 
who  seek  out-of-the-way  places  for  camping,  picnicking, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  a  whole  wide  variety  of  out'door  sports. 


PUBLIC  LAND 
COMMISSIONS 


The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  now  re- 
viewing the  Nation's  public  land  policies  is  not  the 
first  study  group  assigned  to  the  task.  However,  while 
there  have  been  three  previous  studies  made — one 
every  quarter  century  since  1879 — the  current  Com- 
mission is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Consisting  of  19  members,  the  present  Commission 
is  neither  the  smallest  nor  the  largest.  The  1879  Com- 
mission had  five  members;  the  1903  group  had  only 
three.  The  largest  was  the  1930  "Committee  on  the 
Conservation  and  Administration  of  the  Public  Do- 
main," which  had  22  members. 

But  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  is 
the  first  of  the  four  groups  to  be  composed  of  members 
of  Congress,  in  addition  to  Presidential  appointees, 
and  to  provide  mechanisms  for  representatives  of  in- 
terested groups  to  participate  in  the  work.  There  are 
three  majority  and  three  minority  members  from  the 
respective  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  MILTON  A.  PEARL 

Director,  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
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appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
19th  member,  elected  by  these  18,  serves  as  Chairman. 

At  its  organization  meeting,  the  Commission  chose 
a  member  of  Congress — Representative  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall,  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee — as  its  chairman,  although  there 
was  no  requirement  to  select  a  member  of  Congress. 
H.  Byron  Mock,  a  Presidential  appointee  and  former 
BLM  official,  was  chosen  vice  chairman. 

The  present  Commission  is  the  first  to  review  all  the 
public  land  laws  and  resources  at  one  time  and  to  be 
also  specifically  required  to  review  Alaska's  lands  and 
resources,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  the  mineral 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  lands  transferred  to 
other  ownerships. 

The  1879  Commission 

Until  now  the  Public  Land  Commission  established 
on  March  3,  1879,  had  made  the  most  comprehensive 
review.  It  is  known  as  the  "Donaldson  Study"  because 
Thomas  Donaldson  compiled  and  authored  the  report. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress specifying  that  it  consist  of  the  Commissioner 
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MEMBERS  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION.  From 
left  to  right:  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.);  Laurance  S.  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  City;  Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan  (RIdaho);  Sen.  Clinton 
P.  Anderson  (D  N.  Mex.);  Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor  (DN.C);  Rep.  John 
P.  Saylor  (R-Pa.);  Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Smith  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.; 
ice  Chairman  H.  Byron  Mock  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Rep.  Wayne 
Aspinall   (DColo.),   Commission  Chairman;   Dr.   Maurice  God- 
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of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  United  States  geologist, 
and  three  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  James  A.  Williamson,  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  served  as  president.  The  other 
members  were  Clarence  King,  the  U.S.  Geologist; 
John  Wesley  Powell;  Alexander  T.  Britton;  and  Don- 
aldson. Clarence  E.  Button,  an  ordnance  captain, 
served  as  secretary  for  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  report  was  filed  December  1,  1880. 
Recognizing  that  data  and  recommendations  emanat- 
ing from  such  studies  must  be  considered  and  digested, 
sometimes  over  a  period  of  years,  before  being  trans- 
formed into  law  by  the  Congress,  no  evaluation  is  made 
of  the  impact  of  the  report  except  to  state  factually 
that  10  years  after  the  report  was  submitted,  five  of  the 
recommendations  were,  in  the  main,  adopted.  These 
recommendations  can  be  classified  as  having  been 
concerned  with  homesteading,  forestry,  and  the  sale  of 
public  lands. 

Pre-emption  acts,  giving  "squatters"  the  right  to  ac- 
quire at  least  part  of  the  public  lands  they  already  had 
cultivated,  dated  back  before  1830,  with  the  general 
re-emption  Act  coming  in  1841.  This  law  permitted 


dard  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Milton  A.  Pearl  of  Washington,  D.C., 
Commission  Director;  and  Dr.  Robert  Emmet  Clark  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are  not  shown  are:  Gover- 
nor Philip  Hoff  of  the  State  of  Vermont;  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
(D-Wash.);  Sen.  Alan  Bible  (DNev.);  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (R- 
Calif.);  Sen.  Gordon  Allott  (RColo.);  Rep.  Walter  Baring  (DNev.); 
Rep.  Laurence  J.  Burton  (R-Utah);  and  Rep.  John  Kyi  (RIowa). 


them  to  buy  up  to  160  acres  at  $1.25  per  acre  in  advance 
of  general  auctions.  In  recommending  its  repeal,  the 
Commission  maintained  that  the  Act's  "chief  value  is 
to  illegally  acquire  public  lands." 

Of  major  concern  to  the  Commission  was  the  equi- 
table and  just  distribution  of  lands  among  the  people. 
The  report  pointed  out  that  one  person  could  acquire 
1,120  acres  under  the  various  settlement  laws,  and 
even  buy  as  many  as  a  million  acres. 

"It  is  of  the  highest  national  importance  that  not 
another  acre  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  sold  outright 
for  cash,  warrants,  or  script,"  the  Commission  stated  in 
its  report.  It  also  called  for  a  limit  on  the  acreage  that 
any  one  person  could  acquire  under  the  settlement  laws. 

In  an  onmibus  act  passed  in  1891,  Congress  repealed 
the  pre-emption  laws,  discontinued  the  public  sale  of 
public  lands,  and  provided  that  "no  person  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State 
or  Territory  shall  acquire  any  rights  under  the  home- 
stead law." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Commission  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  what  were  considered  to  be 
the  dwindling  forests.  A  direct  result  of  previous  public 
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concern  was  the  Timber-Culture  Act  of  1873,  providing 
for  a  grant  of  160  acres  of  public  domain  to  anyone  who 
planted  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  to  timber  and  man- 
aged it  properly  for  10  years.  To  the  1879  Commission, 
however,  it  was  clear  that  the  Act's  "use  is  to  fraudu- 
lently enter  public  lands."  The  Commission  recom- 
mended its  repeal  and,  elsewhere  in  the  report,  endorsed 
the  policy  of  reserving  timber  lands  from  "ordinary" 
disposal  and  selling  them  at  not  less  than  their  fair 
appraised  price. 

Repeal  of  the  Timber-Culture  Act  came  in  the  same 
omnibus  legislation  of  1891  mentioned  earlier.  In 
fact,  the  title  of  the  statute  was  "An  Act  to  repeal 
timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes."  One  of 
the  many  "other  purposes"  authorized  the  President  to 
reserve  and  set  aside  forests  on  public  domain  lands. 
Authority  to  sell  timber  from  these  reservations  was 
granted  in  1897. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  considered  by  the 
Commission  to  be  among  the  most  important  ones, 
were  not  acted  upon,  including  those  involving  the 
Timber  and  Stone  Act  of  1878.  This  Act  had  only  been 
in  operation  a  few  years,  but  the  Commission  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  "bad  law"  because  it  was  used  to 
obtain  timber  "fraudulently"  or  for  "speculation." 

The  1903  Commission  also  recommended  repeal, 
but  the  Act  was  not  repealed  until  1955 — 77  years  after 
its  passage.  In  fact,  the  Act's  provisions  were  extended 
to  all  the  public  land  states  in  1892  after  having  been 
limited  to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
and  the  Washington  Territory. 

The  establishment  of  forest  reservations  was  the  first 
significant  step  in  reducing  the  rate  of  public  timber 
depletion.  Too,  after  it  became  possible  to  purchase 
timber  from  the  reservations  in  1897,  there  was  no 
longer  a  dire  need  to  acquire  timber  lands  through  the 
Timber  and  Stone  Act. 

The  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  also  was  criticized 
by  the  1879  Commission,  which  termed  it  "an  aid  to 
land-grabbing"  and  recommended  either  that  it  be 
repealed  or  that  it  be  amended  to  permit  a  larger 
area  of  settlement  than  the  640  acre  limitation  then 
imposed. 

"The  act  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  useless  for  the  actual 
settler,"  the  Commission  said,  "from  the  fact  that  poor 
men  cannot  irrigate  by  means  of  expensive  ditches, 
and  men  of  means  cannot  afford  to  dig  ditches  for  so 
small  an  area  on  account  of  the  cost." 

Nevertheless,  the  Act  was  not  repealed  and  the  acre- 
age, rather  than  enlarged,  was  cut  in  half  by  the  1891 
Act. 

Only  a  year  before  the  1879  Commission  was  created, 
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John  Wesley  Powell  had  submitted  his  now  well-known 
"Report  on  the  Arid  Region  of  the  United  States^ 
calling  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  difficulties 
settling  the  remaining  arid  and  semi-arid  lands 
the  West  by  homesteading  and  other  methods  then 
accepted.  His  first-hand  knowledge  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  relied  on  by  the  Commission  in  its  report  of 
conditions  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  these  arid  and  semi- 
arid  lands  had  considerable  value  for  grazing.  But 
there  was  no  value,  they  thought,  for  other  surface 
use.  Most  of  the  land,  they  concluded,  was  without 
water  and  "the  land  is  useless  without  the  water." 

The  "facts"  as  found  by  the  Commission  in  1880 
were  there  but  homesteading  was  far  from  dead.  (About 
10  times  more  homesteads  have  been  patented  since 
1880  than  in  the  years  before  that  date.)  More  than  50 
years  would  pass  before  any  sweeping  action  would  be 
taken  regarding  management  of  the  unappropriated 
grazing  lands  of  the  West.  Nevertheless,  this  first  Com- 
mission— armed  with  Powell's  findings — called  atten- 
tion to  the  changed  character  of  the  bulk  of  the 
remaining  public  lands. 
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The   1903   Commission 

The  most  notable  contribution  of  the  several  rec- 
ommendations made  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt^ 
Public  Land  Commission,  which  he  appointed 
April  10,  1903,  was  its  presentation  of  evidence  t^ 
support  repeal  of  the  Lieu-Lands  Act,  which  had  been 
enacted  as  part  of  a  sundry  appropriations  bill  in  1897. 
LInder  this  law,  anyone  who  owned  or  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  proving  a  claim  on  lands  within  a  forest  reserva- 
tion could  exchange  such  lands  for  an  identical  amount 
of  acreage  from  the  unappropriated  public  domain. 
Within  a  few  years,  millions  of  acres  of  private  lands, 
of  little  productive  value,  within  the  forest  reserves 
had  been  transferred  to  Federal  ownership  in  return 
for  a  like  acreage  of  pubhc  domain  lands  valuable  for 
agriculture,  timber,  and  minerals.  The  Lieu-Land  Act 
was  repealed  in  1905,  following  the  Commission's  re- 
port to  the  President  on  March  7,  1904. 

The  1903  Commission  was  comprised  of  three  Fed- 
eral Government  officials:  W.  A.  Richards,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  and  former  Governor 
of  Wyoming;  F.  H.  Newell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Reclamation  Service;  and  Gifford 
Pinchot,  newly  appointed  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry. 

Among  other  recommendations,  the  Commission: 

1.  Favored  the  opening  of  agricultural  lands  withi 
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forest  reserves  to  homesteading.    (The  Forest  Home- 
stead Act  was  enacted  in  1906,  but  few  homesteads  were 

tented  under  this  legislation.) 
.  Suggested  the  organization   of  grazing  districts 
on  the  public  domain. 

3.  Advocated  repeal  of  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act 
and,  as  a  substitute,  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  timber  on  the  public  domain 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The   1930  Commission 

In  August  1929,  President  Hoover  sent  advice  to 
the  Conference  of  Western  Governors  that  he  proposed 
"to  appoint  a  Commission  of  nine  or  10  members,  at 
least  5  of  whom  should  be  chosen  from  the  public  land 
states."  The  President  indicated  the  need  to  consider 
transfer  to  the  states  of  surface  rights  in  unappro- 
priated unreserved  lands.  He  was  also  concerned  with 
the  deterioration  of  grazing  lands  and  the  development 
and  conservation  of  mineral  resources. 

On  April  10,  1930,  pursuant  to  congressional  author- 
ization. President  Hoover  appointed  a  22-member 
Committee  on  the  Conservation  and  Administration 
of  the  public  domain.  Committee  Chairman  was  James 
R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  Roosevelt's 
administration,  and  ex  officio  members  were  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  and  Arthur  M.  Hyde.  The  other  members  were 

M.   Brandjord;   H.   O.   Bursum;    Gardner   Cowles; 

mes  P.  Goodrich;  W.  B.  Greeley;  Perry  W.  Jenkins; 
Rudolph  Kuchler;  George  H.  Lorimer;  George  W.  Ma- 
lone;  Elwood  Mead;  Charles  J.  Moynihan;  I.  H.  Nash; 
William  Peterson;  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart;  Huntley  L. 
Spaulding;  Ross  K.  Tiffany;  Wallace  Townsend;  E.  C. 
Van  Patten;  Francis  C.  Wilson. 

Known  to  many  as  the  "Garfield  Committee,"  by 
reason  of  its  chairmanship  under  James  R.  Garfield, 
the  Committee's  main  recommendation  in  its  report 
to  the  President  of  January  1931  was  "that  Congress 
pass  an  act  granting  to  the  respective  public-land  States 
all  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain  with- 
in their  respective  boundaries,"  providing  the  State 
legislatures  accepted.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  the  United  States  reserve  the  mineral  interest 
in  those  lands  classified  as  mineral  in  character. 

In  the  event  that  a  State  took  no  action,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  national  range  be  estab- 
lished within  the  State,  "comprised  of  all  such  public 
domain,  including  lands  withdrawn  for  mineral  or  other 
purposes  whose  use  for  grazing  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  withdrawal." 

Despite  much  support  for  transfer  of  the  surface 


rights  to  the  States,  including  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Western  Governors'  Conference  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
Oct.  29,  1931,  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

However,  Congress  did  become  more  concerned  with 
the  use  and  condition  of  the  grazing  lands,  matters  that 
had  now  been  highlighted  by  two  Commissions  as  re- 
quiring legislative  action.  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
economic  depression.  Congress,  in  1934,  passed,  and 
the  President  approved,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  as  an 
emergency  measure  for  the  stabilization  of  both  the 
livestock  industry  and  the  range  and  "in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  use  of  the  public  land  pending  its 
final  disposal."  Still  in  effect,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
remains  as  the  basic  legislation  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  some  170  million  acres  of  public  domain, 
mostly  in  the  western  public  land  States. 

That  was  more  than  30  years  ago.  The  population 
was  not  much  in  excess  of  122  million — about  60  per- 
cent of  what  it  is  today.  Needs  have  changed;  and  the 
demand  for  resources  and  the  use  of  the  public  land 
has  boomed. 

Public   Land   Law  Review  Commission 

Recognizing  that  an  overall  review  of  all  public  land 
laws  and  resources  is  required,  the  present  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  was  established.  The 
Commission's  duties  are  to : 

1.  Study  all  existing  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  public  lands ; 

2.  Review  policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal 
agencies  administering  these  lands; 

3.  Determine  present  and  future  demands  on  the 
public  lands;  and 

4.  Recommend  changes  in  laws  and  administration 
which  will  enable  the  general  public  to  realize  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  the  public  lands. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  body  that  can  take 
into  consideration,  in  one  place,  all  the  resources  of 
all  the  Federal  public  lands  in  the  50  States  and  respond 
to  the  charge  that  it  make  such  recommendations  for 
modifications,  if  any,  as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  Nation. 

To  carry  out  the  Commission's  tasks,  a  program 
of  25  subjects  for  intensive  study  and  analysis  has  been 
mapped  out.  Most  of  these  will  be  accomplished  under 
contract  with  individual  experts,  research  organiza- 
tions, universities,  and,  as  appropriate.  Government 
agencies.  The  scope  of  the  studies  is  such  as  to  assure 
presentation  and  review  of  all  of  the  facts,  as  well 
as  the  law,  bearing  on  the  retention,  management,  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands. 
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SHE'S  BUSTED  OUT  on  the  south  flank  and  head- 
ing up  Grizzly  Peak.  Looks  like  we're  in  for  a 
humdinger.  Better  get  more  men  and  equipment, 
Charlie,  and  fast." 

That's  what  Charlie  White,  district  dispatcher,  heard 
over  the  radio  on  a  hot,  windy,  July  afternoon.  Fire 
Boss  McBride  was  scouting  the  fire  in  a  "chopper," 
and  what  he  saw  made  his  insides  churn. 

A  thousand  acres  of  timber  were  burning,  pushed 
by  high  and  dry  winds.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  2 
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months.  Temperatures  were  in  the  90's  and  the  devil 
wind  wouldn't  let  up.  Spot  fires  were  showing  up  better 
than  halfway  up  old  Grizzly. 

White  grabbed  the  mike  and  called  McBride  "K' 
410  to  fire  boss  McBride.  Over."  "McBride  here,  go 
ahead,"  came  the  response. 

"Fred,  the  weather  looks  bad — more  of  the  same 
with  dry-type  lightning  storms  predicted  for  this  eve- 
ning, gusty  winds  to  continue  till  after  sundown.  Over." 

"Roger.  Ok,  Charlie.  Looks  like  we're  gonna  need 
plenty  of  men  on  this  if  we  hope  to  hold  what  we  have 
and  to  pinch  off  that  forward  run.  Better  order  out 
the  Indians.  We'll  need  about  six  organized  Indian 
crews,  fully  tooled  and  ready  for  action.  Check  to  see 
when  they  can  be  here.  McBride  out." 

Devil  on  the  Loose 

Thus  the  saga  begins.  The  fire  devil's  on  the  loose. 
The  call  for  the  Indian  crew  has  gone  out.  Another 
chapter  in  Montana  firefighting  history  begins. 

Indians  from  several  tribal  reservations  in  Montana 
are  trained  forest  and  range  firefighters.  Herein  lies  a 
story  of  public  service  by  the  Redmen,  who  have  an 
inherent  love  for  the  outdoors  and  particular  skill  for 
fighting  fire  on  the  range  and  forest  lands  of  the  West. 

In  1950,  the  first  Indian  crews  were  flown  out  of 
New  Mexico  to  fight  forest  blazes  in  other  parts  of  the 
West.  In  1952,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Region 
hired   Montana   Indians,   as  well   as  others   from  t 
Southwest,  to  relieve  a  manpower  shortage. 

At  that  time.  Agency  people  felt  that  the  Indian 
firefighters  from  the  Southwest  were  more  skilled.  But 
it  was  clear,  too,  that  the  Montana  Indians  lacked  only 
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Water  and  axe  are  applied  to  smoldering  log  in  the 
wake  of  a  costly  woods  blaze. 


Firefighter  trainees 
line  up  to  receive  tools. 
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organization  and  training.  A  year  later,  the  Montana 
^ian  was  winning  his  spurs  as  a  firefighter.  A  total 
41  of  them  from  the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  and  Northern 
yenne  reservations  were  used  extensively  to  fight 
forest  fires  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  northern  Idaho. 
Here  were  firefighters  who,  because  of  their  training, 
were  far  more  efficient  than  the  untrained  laborer.  But 
the  experiences  of  the  1953  season  pointed  up  the  need 
for  better  organization  and  training,  for  central  dis- 
patching, closer  liaison  between  fire  control  organiza- 
tions and  screening  of  personnel.  During  the  winter  of 
1953-54  the  Forest  Service  Region  1  and  the  Indian 
Service  in  Billings,  Mont.,  employed  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  iron  out  difficulties  in  the  recruiting, 
training  and  actual  use  of  Indians  on  the  fire  line.  A 
guideline  for  training,  patterned  after  that  used  for 
Indians  in  the  Southwest  was  developed. 

Problems  in  Training 

The  training  was  not  without  problems,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  communication  and  understanding.  In 
1954  Montana  Indian  firefighter  crews  were  organized, 
but  due  to  the  mild  fire  season  they  were  not  needed. 
However,  during  the  1955-61  period,  much  greater 
use  of  the  Indian  crews  was  made  as  sporadic  fires 
smoked  up  the  parched  Montana  countryside.  Dur- 
ij^g  this  period,  through  the  efforts  of  Lewis  and 
rk  National  Forest  and  the  assistance  of  Glacier 
ional  Park  personnel,  more  Indian  crews  were 
formed  on  the  Blackfoot  Indian  Reservation. 

During  the  "big  blowup"  of  1960-61,  firefighters 
from  the  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Blackfeet 
reservations  were  dispatched  to  other  western  States 
as  well  as  Montana,  to  fight  fires  for  the  Forest  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  National  Park 
Service.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Montana  did 
an  excellent  job  of  recruiting  and  organizing  Indian, 
crews  for  fire  control  in  1961.  During  the  1960-61 
"blowup"  an  estimated  2,800  Indian  firefighters  helped 
to  put  down  25  major  fires.  So  critical  was  the  situation, 
however,  that  some  675  Indians  from  the  Dakotas, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  the  Southwest  were  called  in  to 
help.  Many  of  these  Indians  fought  blazes  for  10  to  20 
days  in  a  stretch,  proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Indian  could  carry  out  assignments  and  bring  under 
control  some  of  the  worst  timber  holocausts  of  modern 
times.  The  rash  of  fires  in  Nevada  in  1964  and  in  Mon- 
tana in  the  summer  of  1966  also  saw  extensive  use 
made  of  them  by  all  agencies. 

In  all  of  these  experiences,  Government  agencies 
learned  that  Indians  work  more  effectively  in  crews 
their  own  people  and  under  direct  supervision  of 


their  own  leaders.  This  way  each  crew  develops  a  pride 
in  its  work,  which  leads  to  intense  competition  with 
other  crews,  especially  if  the  other  crews  are  members 
of  another  tribe. 

Montana  Indians  follow  a  policy  that  each  fire- 
fighter must  be  between  18  and  60  years  of  age  and 
must  pass  a  physical  examination  each  year.  Firefight- 
ing  is  no  job  for  the  unfit.  Only  those  in  top  physical 
condition  can  withstand  the  ordeal  of  sustained  fire- 
fighting  on  the  line. 

Pay  starts  when  the  crew  is  assembled.  The  rate  of 
pay  is  uniform  in  the  western  States.  Hours  worked  de- 
pend upon  the  fire  emergency.  Generally  the  shift  will 
be  held  to  12  hours,  or  less. 

Almost  every  conceivable  means  of  commercial 
transportation  has  been  used  to  get  the  Indian  fire- 
fighters into  various  parts  of  the  West  for  action. 

Health  and   Safety  Guarded 

As  a  standard  practice,  user  agencies  furnish  a 
trained  liaison  officer  to  accompany  the  crews,  from 
point  of  departure  to  return.  Liaison  officers  are  well 
trained  permanent  personnel.  They  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  Indian's  health  and  safety,  feeding  them 
en  route  and  taking  care  of  any  transportation  prob- 
lems or  changes  that  might  occur  while  en  route  to 
or  from  the  fire.  They  also  handle  problems  on  pay  and 
hours  worked,  and  are  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
crew  and  fire  boss. 

The  Montana  Indian  firefighter  has  been — and  still 
is — a  boon  to  the  land  management  agencies  in  the 
West.  Firefighting  has  improved  his  financial  status 
by  providing  him  a  job.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  hard  at  work  to  obtain  for  him  full-time  work 
and  a  better  life.  But  his  ranks  are  dwindling  each  year. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  users  could  count  on  upwards  of 
2,000  men  in  organized  crews,  but  the  number,  which 
varies  from  year  to  year,  has  now  dropped  to  around 
540  from  the  combined  Montana  reservations.  As  the 
Indian  firefighter  manpower  in  Montana  dwindles, 
more  replacements  must  come  from  Indian  crews  in 
the  other  western  States.  The  western  Indian  is  not  a 
vanishing  American;  his  population  is  increasing.  But 
his  availability  as  a  firefighter  is  diminishing.  The 
impact  of  this  decline  will  be  felt  in  Montana's  fire- 
fighting  forces,  but  only  time  will  tell  its  full  extent. 

The  Indian  is  a  real  "pro"  in  firefighting,  and  his 
value  has  been  multiplied  by  years  of  experience  to- 
gether with  regular  training.  While  fewer  of  them  are 
adopting  firefighting  as  a  part-time  profession  it  is 
hoped  that  Indians  will  form  the  hard  core  of  skilled 
firefighter  manpower  in  the  West  for  many  years. 
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Rockhounds  help 
Government  in  land 
classification  process 


IF  ANY  GROUP  of  nature  lovers  should  go  to  the 
dogs,  it  will  never  be  the  rockhounds. 

The  ranks  of  this  enterprising  and  indefatigable 
platoon  of  pebble  pushers  is  swelling  every  day,  and, 
while  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  being  stripped  of  all  stony  nuggets,  it's  a  pretty 
sure  thing  that  "on  the  rocks"  has  come  to  mean  some- 
thing more  than  a  pre-dinner  cocktail. 

We  have  no  reliable  figures  on  how  many  Americans 
tag  themselves  "rockhound,"  or  how  many  are  called 
that  by  others.  But  we  know  their  army  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  perhaps  a  million  or  more 
find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  collecting  rocks  they 
deem  rare,  beautiful  or  otherwise  interesting. 

And  the  rockhound,  like  the  rancher,  has  a  place 
in  multiple  use  land  management  practiced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  other  Government 
land  agencies.  Rockhounding  is  a  recognized  use  of 
the  public  land,  and  BLM  is  designating  a  number  of 
areas  for  that  purpose. 

The  enthusiasm  of  rockhounds  for  their  hobby  is 
helping  BLM  to  weld  a  new  dimension  in  conserva- 
tion— a  closer  partnership  with  the  people,  the  users 
of  the  land.  This  has  been  demonstrated  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  rockhounds  have  actually  helped  BLM 
with  some  of  its  land  classification  problems. 

It  all  began  early  in  1965  when  the  BLM  State 
Director  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  before  the 
field  trip  seminar  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Mineralogical  Societies,  Inc. 

Assistance   Invited 

In  his  address  before  representatives  of  some  200 
rockhound  clubs  at  Ventura,  he  explained  the  Bureau's 
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Probably  no  outdoorsman  is  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  rockhound 
as  he  digs  for  rare 
rocks  in  his  favorite  spot. 
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aims  in  connection  with  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  and  invited  the  Federation's  participation  ir 
the  inventory-classification  process. 

The  Federation  and  its  member  clubs  were  sincere 
interested  in  working  with  BLM,  and  said  so.  The  most 
important  contribution  they  could  make  was  to  provide 
information  regarding  their  hobby,  in  the  form  of  land 
use,  economic,  and  interest  surveys.  BLM  needed  to 
know  what  areas  were  used  by  rockhounds,  or  "recre- 
ation miners";  how  many  man-days  the  areas  were  in 
use  each  year,  impact  on  the  economy,  and  the  overall 
interest  in  the  hobby  as  evidenced  by  attendance  at 
shows  and  number  of  cases  of  material  displayed. 
Where  better  could  this  information  be  obtained  than 
from  the  hobbyists  themselves?  For  BLM  district  staffs, 
collection  of  the  desired  data  would  be  well  nigh 
impossible. 

In  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  Federation  went 
to  work.  First  it  created  a  committee,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreational  Use  of  Public  Lands.  The 
committee  included  a  representative  to  work  with  each 
BLM  District. 

QuesHonnaires   Used 

Questionnaires  and  tabulations  sheets  were  pre- 
pared and  distributed.  After  completing  questionnaires 
and  tabulating  information  gained  by  interviews,  th 
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Federation  presented  to  BLM  district  managers  some 
very   detailed,    reliable,    and   highly    important    data. 

is  information,  hitherto  unavailable,  is  valuable  in 

ping  BLM  arrive  at  sound  decisions  in  land  classifi- 
cation. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  hobby  in  California 
may  be  derived  from  a  preliminary  report  prepared  by 
the  committee  representative  assigned  to  work  with  the 
Riverside  District.  First  figures  indicate  that  some 
15,000  Californians  belong  to  at  least  one  club  dedi- 
cated to  rockhounding,  and  that  there  are  about  15,000 
more  persons  active  in  this  pursuit  who  have  no  club 
affiliation. 

Land  use  information  has  been  supplied  in  the  form 


of  maps,  marked  by  the  clubs  to  show  areas  used  by 
the  rock  collectors.  Extent  of  use  is  being  determined 
by  surveys  which  show  visitor-days  of  use  at  each 
site.  The  preliminary  report  shows  that  Wiley  Well,  a 
popular  collecting  site  in  Riverside  County,  received 
over  85,000  visitor-days  of  use  in  one  year. 

Information  such  as  is  being  gathered  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  these  groups  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
value  in  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  to 
plan  now  for  wise  future  use  of  the  public  lands. 
Without  the  hard  work  and  full  cooperation  of  groups 
such  as  the  California  Federation  of  Mineralogical 
Societies,  our  District  Manager  would  be  without  a 
most  useful  tool  for  public  land  management. 


NEWS  NOTES  ON  WORK 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND 

LAW   REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Progress  of  Public  Meetings 

The  Commission  held  a  public  meeting  in  Billings, 
Montana,  on  July  13-14.  According  to  Milton  A.  Pearl, 
Commission  Director,  this  was  the  seventh  in  a  series 
of  ten  regional  public  meetings  designed  to  reach 
every  area  of  the  Nation.  This  year,  meetings  were  also 
held  in  Fresno  and  Palm  Springs,  California,  during 
February,  and  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  and  Ashe- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  in  May.  Future  locations  were 
announced  as  follows:  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  on 
September  1-2;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  on  October 
6-7;  and  Washington,  D.C.  during  January,  1968. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (D-Colo.) ,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, has  urged  national  organizations  representing 
citizens  and  industries  interested  in  public  land  prob- 
lems to  present  their  views  at  forthcoming  public 
meetings. 

"We  welcome  views  or  organizations — national. 
State  and  local — which  represent  the  public  land  user," 
Aspinall  said,  pointing  out  that  "the  public  meetings 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  Commission  to  hear  from 
association  spokesmen,  as  well  as  from  the  public  at 
'arge." 


Former  BLM  Associate  Director  Appointed  to 
Advisory  Council 

Roscoe  E.  Bell  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Commission  Advisory  Council.  At 
one  time  he  was  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  He  is  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Lands  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Bell  has  had  more  than  40  years  experience  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources  and  public  land  manage- 
ment, including  service  with  the  Federal  Government, 
State  Government  and  private  industry.  He  has  served 
in  his  present  position  with  the  State  of  Alaska  since 
1960,  shortly  after  Alaska  achieved  stateh(?od. 

Launches  Public  Land  Revenue-Sharing  Study 

A  nationwide  study  embracing  the  entire  scope  of 
revenue-sharing  and  "in  lieu"  tax  payments  on  Fed- 
eral public  lands  was  begun  in  May.  Contractor  is  EBS 
Management  Consultants,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  which 
will  perform  the  study  at  a  price  of  $297,254. 

Shepard's  Citations,   Inc.,  Gets  Contract  for 
Digest   of    Public    Land    Lav\^s 

The  Commission  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Shepard's  Citations,  Inc.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, for  the  preparation  of  a  digest  of  the  public 
land  laws. 

The  contract  with  Shephard's  which  is  for  $28,089.37, 
provides  for  a  digest  of  public  land  laws  consisting  of 
synopses  of  all  currently  effective  public  statutes  en- 
acted through  the  89th  Congress,  an  index  to  such 
laws,  and  an  appendix  listing  public  land  statutes  that 
have  been  expressly  repealed. 

The  finished  product  is  due  sometime  in  October. 
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This  is  a  compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible  on  up-coming  sales  of 
public  lands  by  land  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  For  details  of  land 
descriptions,  prices,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you  must  write  the  indi- 
vidual land  office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining  landowners  who  have 
statutory  preference  rights  and  may  ivish  to  exercise  them  to  buy  the  land.  Sales  notices 
will  point  out,  insofar  as  possible,  problems  relating  to  {1)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner 
preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of  one  per  customer,  and  other  perti- 
nent information.  When  possible,  all  sales  are  scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so 
ample  notice  can  be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands.  Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on  short 
notice  for  administrative  and  technical  reasons.  A  listing  of  BLM  land  offices  with  ad- 
dresses is  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


ARIZONA 


Public  Sale  Tracts 


120  acres,  Cochise  County,  6  mi.  east  of  Bisbee.  Hardtop 
access.  No  utilities,  no  improvements.  Suitable  for  grazing. 
Publication  being  prepared.  Sale  to  be  set  for  July  or  August. 
Appraised  |70  per  acre. 

160  acres,  Cochise  County,  %  mi.  south  of  Interstate  10, 
10  mi.  east  of  Bowie.  County  road  access.  Flat  to  rolling,  agri- 
cultural potential.  Utilities;  no  improvements.  Appraised  $70 
per  acre. 

40.%  acres,  Cochise  County,  5  mi.  southwest  of  Apache. 
Traversed  by  State  80.  Electricity,  telephone.  Grazing.  Ap- 
praised %A0  per  acre. 

2  parcels  totalling  120  acres,  Graham  County,  l^i  mi.  north- 
east of  Duncan.  County  road,  electricity,  natural  gas.  Steep 
to  rolling  foothills.  Limited  potential  for  scattered  homesites. 
Appraised  $75  per  acre. 

400  acres,  Cochise  County,  20  mi.  north  of  Benson.  No  public 
access,  no  utilities.  Suitable  for  grazing.  Appraised  $30  per 
acre. 

COLORADO 

Small  Tract  offering 

Direct  sale,  Boulder  area.  2  lots,  0.67  and  0.68  acres.  3  miles 
northwest  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  near  Crisman.  The  lots  lie  along 
Sunbeam  Gulch  southwest  of  Crisman.  Area  is  rough  and  rocky 
with  moderately  steep  to  very  steep  slopes  covered  with  lodge- 
pole  and  ponderosa  pine.  No  domestic  water  on  either  lot.  Each 
lot  appraised  $1750. 


IDAHO 


Public  Sale  Tracts 


40  acres.  Caribou  County,  3i/i  mi.  east  of  Wayan.  Low  rolling 
hills;  thick  cover  of  aspen  and  dense  understory  of  browse  and 
grass.  No  surface  water;  has  value  for  livestock  grazing.  No 
direct  access  road,  but  county  road  is  ^4  "li-  south.  National 
Forest  land  adjoins  on  north  and  east  sides.  Oil  and  gas  de- 
posits reserved  to  the  United  States.  Publication  cost  $29.68, 
Appraised  $1,080. 

40  acres,  5  mi.  north,  1  mi.  west  of  Moreland.  Rocky  with 
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sagebrush-grass  plant  cover.  Suitable  for  grazing.  Publication 
cost,  $1.20,  Appraised  $830. 

40  acres,  10  mi.  northwest  of  Moreland.  County  road  on 
east  side  provides  access.  About  13  acres  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated. Mainly  rocky  with  limited  value  for  grazing.  Publication 
cost,  $1.20,  Appraised  $830. 

40  acres,  10  mi.  northwest  of  Moreland,  adjoining  previous 
parcel  to  the  south.  County  road  to  the  east  provides  access. 
About  6  acres  cultivated  and  irrigated.  Mainly  rocky  with  limited 
value  for  grazing.  Publication  cost,  $1.20,  Appraised  $740. 

80  acres,   10  mi.   northwest  of  Moreland.   Undulating, 
scattered  rock  outcrops.  Sagebrush-grass  cover.  Main  value 
grazing;    some  farming   potential  in  conjunction  with  adjoii? 
ing  private  land.  Publication  cost,  $2.40,  Appraised  $1,040. 

120  acres,  10%  mi.  northwest  of  Moreland,  ^4  nii.  west  of 
previous  parcel.  Range  road  leads  to  northwest  corner.  Undu- 
lating with  sagebrush-grass  cover.  Suitable  for  grazing.  Publica- 
tion cost,  $3.60,  Appraised  $1,320. 

280  acres,  10  mi.  northwest  of  Moreland.  Range  road  crosses 
part  of  parcel.  Undulating  with  sagebrush-grass  cover.  A  few 
acres  along  the  sides  could  be  farmed  in  conjunction  with 
private  lands.  Mainly  suitable  for  grazing.  Publication  cost, 
.$8.40,  Appraised  $3,080. 

80  acres,  2  mi.  north  of  Tabor,  %  mi.  east  of  county  road 
connecting  Tabor  with  U.S.  Highway  26.  Undulating  with  rock 
outcrops.  Shallow  soil,  suitable  for  grazing.  Publication  cost, 
$2.40,  Appraised  $880. 

120  acres,  9  air  mi.  east  of  Salmon.  Steep  and  mountainous. 
Plant  cover  is  sagebrush  and  bunch  grasses.  No  direct  access. 
Suitable  for  grazing.  Publication  Cost,  $57.78,  Appraised  $1,200. 

40  acres,  7  mi.  west  of  Leadore.  Graveled  county  road  along 
north  side  provides  access.  20  acres  sub-irrigated  pasture;  12 
acres  creek  bottom  land;  8  acres  dry  grazing  land.  Soil  is  deep 
and  productive  on  sub-irrigated  pasture.  Plant  cover  is  pasture 
grasses,  alder,  willow  and  sagebrush.  Big  Eight-Mile  Creek 
crosses  the  subdivision.  Publication  cost,  $2.96,  Appraised  $3,240. 

40  acres,  10  mi.  northwest  of  Moreland.  County  road  Y^ 
mi.  away.  Publication  cost,  $1.20,  Appraised  $520. 

80  acres,  10  mi.  northwest  of  Moreland.  County  road  access 
to  east.  Publication  cost,  $2.40,  Appraised  $1,040. 


• 


^^road 


MONTANA 

Public  Sale  Tracts 

ii  acres,  4  mi.  west  of  Chinook  in  Blaine  County.  Grazing 
J,  accessible  by  improved  county  road  and  Y^  mi.  of  private 
^d.  Non-irrigable;    no   improvements.  Appraised   $800. 

4  tracts,  Wibaux  County,  from  40  to  235  acres.  Topography 
rolling  to  rough  grazing  land.  No  utilities.  Sale  date  July  11, 
1967.  Appraised  $17  per  acre. 

NEVADA 

Public  Sale  Act  Tracts 

800  acres,  23  mi.  north  of  Reno,  in  Red  Rock  Valley,  Washoe 
County.  Land  nearly  level  to  rolling  to  mountainous;  low  sage- 
brush and  annual  weeds.  Legal  and  physical  access  via  Red 
Rock  Road.  No  utilities;  county  zoning  is  open  space.  No 
encumbrances  on  land.  Contact  local  land  office  for  appraisal 
details. 

40  acres,  65  mi.  southwest  of  Ely,  Nye  County.  All  but  6  acres 
is  rough  land.  Sagebrush,  shadscale,  grasses  and  weeds.  Access 
from  Duckwater-Currant  State  Highway  20  via  various  truck 
trails.  No  utilities,  zoned  open  by  Nye  County.  No  rights-of-way 
of  record.  Appraised  $500. 
Public  Land  Sale  Act  Tracts 

80  acres,  65  mi.  northwest  of  Winnemucca  in  Desert  Valley, 
Humboldt  County.  Gently  sloping  terrain;  greasewood-shadscale 
vegetation.  County  road  Yi  mi.  from  tract,  physical  access  via 
unimproved  trail,  no  legal  access.  Electricity  available  in 
vicinity,  nearest  phone  11  mi.  north.  County  zoning  open.  No 
known  encumbrances  on  land. 

2V2  acres,  7  mi.  east  of  Sparks,  Washoe  County.  Level;  phys- 
ical and  legal  access  via  Interstate  80  frontage  road.  Elec- 
ity,  telephone  and  gas  utilities  available.  Tract  subject 
lighway  and  powerline  rights-of-way.  County  zoning  open; 

St  use  probably  commercial  development. 
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NEW  MEXICO 


Public  Sale  Tracts 


160  acres,  3  mi.  northwest  of  Lordsburg.  Level  grazing  land. 
Fronts  on  2  paved  highways.  Electricity,  and  phone  within  1 
mile.  Estimated  value,  $4800. 

40  acres,  2  mi.  north  of  Carlsbad  City  limits,  Eddy  County. 
Too  rough  for  cultivation;  choppy,  inclining  toward  north.  V^ 
mile  to  all  utilities.  Estimated  value  range  $30  to  $35  per  acre. 

239.30  acres.  Northeastern  Chaves  County,  16  mi.  west  and  3 
mi.  north  of  Elida.  Rolling  and  broken ;  numerous  rocky  out- 
croppings  and  evidence  of  heavy  erosion.  Electricity  2  mi. 
Estimated  value  $12.50  per  acre. 


560  acres,  Roosevelt  County,  33  mi.  south  of  Portales.  Roll- 
ing terrain,  broken  with  numerous  sand  dunes.  Electricity  V2 
mi.  Estimated  value  $12  per  acre. 

759.96  acres,  2  mi.  east  of  Carlsbad.  Rough  or  mountainous. 
Electricity,  water  within  1  mi.  A  portion  of  this  property  is 
adjacent  to  a  highway  and  is  considered  to  have  commercial 
industrial  potential.   Estimated  value,  $14.25  per  acre. 


OKLAHOMA 


Public  Sale  Tracts 


45  tracts,  0.05  to  200  acres.  Scattered  throughout  Blaine, 
Alfalfa,  Canadian,  Cleveland,  Grant,  Kingfisher,  Lincoln,  Logan, 
and  Pottawatomie  Counties  in  central  and  north-central  Okla- 
homa. Tracts  mostly  concentrated  along  Arkansas,  Cimarron, 
North  Canadian  and  South  Canadian  Rivers.  Grazing  land; 
mostly  sandy  river  floodplain  with  dense  brush.  Also  some 
rough,  broken,  and  sandhill  upland  tracts.  Value  range  $25 
to  $2,200  per  tract. 


OREGON 


Public  Sale  Tract 


320  acres,  7  to  9  mi.  south  of  Hermiston,  Umatilla  County. 
Electricity  available.  Highway  goes  through  tract ;  county  road 
along  north  edge.  Soil  varies  from  sandy  to  loamy  fine  sands. 
Adjacent  lands  are  dry  farmed,  or  have  been  dry  farmed,  in 
strips  for  dry  land  grains.  Some  suitable  for  grazing,  dry  or 
irrigated  farming.  Appraised  $13,700. 


UTAH 


Public  Sale  Tracts 


640  acres,  2  mi.  east  of  Huntington,  Emery  County.  Access 
by  truck  trails  through  private  lands.  Roily  to  hilly.  No  improve- 
ments except  small  canal.  Sold  subject  to  these  reservations: 
(1)  ditches  and  canals;  (2)  coal,  oil  and  gas  to  the  United 
States;  (3)  right-of-way  for  Huntington-Cleveland  Canal. 
Offered  for  sale  September  13.  Appraised  $3,200. 

160  acres,  Emery  County,  2  mi.  north  of  Elmo.  Access  by 
county  road.  Flat  to  hilly;  16  acres  suitable  for  farming.  Elec- 
tricity and  phone,  no  culinary  water.  Offered  for  sale  September 
13  with  these  reservations:  (1)  ditches  and  canals;  (2)  oil  and 
gas  to  the  United  States;  (3)  right-of-way  for  county  road. 
Appraised  $1,100. 

WYOMING 
Public  Sale  Tract 

40  acres,  12  mi.  North  of  Wheatland  in  Platte  County.  High- 
way access.  Rolling  grazing  land.  Not  suitable  for  agriculture. 
Sandy  soil,  subject  to  wind  and  sheet  erosion.  Old  fencing. 
Appraised 
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OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


America's 
Great 
National 
Recreation  Lands. 


7 


with 

the 

$  I  Family 

Golden  Eagle 

Passport  That's 

Big  as 

All  Outdoors 


NATION/";.  PARKS 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

NATIONAL  SEASHORES 

FEDERAL  RESERVOIRS 

AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  RECREATION  AREAS 


Buy  America's  Greatest  Outdoor  Recreation  Value . . . 

....  The  $7  Family  Golden  Eagle  Passport. 

Covers  admission  by  private  vehicle  to  Federal  recreation  areas  at  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests,  Wildlife  Refuges,  Seashores,  Reservoirs  and  other  public 
lands.  Admits  purchaser  and  all  In  his  car.  Valid  an  unlimited  number  of  times 
for  one  year  beginning  April  1,  1967. 

Golden  Eagle  Passport  buyers  also  receive  a  Golden  Eagle  Lapel  Pin* 
and  National  Recreation  Area  Directory. 

Make  a  Significant  Conservation  Contribution . . . 

Every  Golden  Eagle  dollar  flows  directly  into  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.  About  60  percent  of  the  Fund's  money  goes  to  the  States  to 
help  acquire  and  develop  local  and  State  recreation  areas.  The  remainder  buys 
needed  Federal  recreation  lands  and  waters. 


Use  this  coupon  to  become  a  Golden 
Eagle  Family  .  .  .  and  receive  a  bonus 
for  ordering  by  mail  ...  a  parchment- 
like four-color  8"  x  10"  Golden  Eagle 
Family  Award  Certificate*  suitable 
for  framing. 


•  Donated  without  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government 


OPERATION  GOLDEN  EAGLE 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Dept,  A  Box  7763 

Washington,  D.C,  20044 


Please  send  me  my  Golden  Passport, 
Golden  Eagle  Lapel  Pin,  Directory  of 
Federal  Recreation  Areas,  and 
Golden  Eagle  Family  Award  Certificate. 

Enclosed  is  $7  cfieck  □    $7  money  order  Q 
payable  to  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 


NAME  (PLEASE  PflINT) 


